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klementaky science-teaching. 


inelegant diction- This was the function of the old classical 
elchers and the examinations kept them to their function. 
But the misapprehension about the gland is not a blunder ; 
it is the normal impression which the phenomena should 
naturally make on a mind at a certain stage of development, 
and it is the teacher’s business to ensure that her pupip^ 
mind shall register that impression before being disturbed 
by the intrusion of one derived from more recondite investi- 
o-ations. If, indeed, the child were, from carelessness, to 
make what is for him, at his present stage, a blunder, she 
would immediately lead him. by questions to see his error; 
but that is quite another matter. In arithmetic — the most 
methodized of sciences— we make the child correct his sum 
if he has made a careless mistake ; but no good teacher 
interrupts a partial apprehension till the normal time has 
come. Natural science is so complex a growth that it is 
hardly possible to test, by any sort of examination, whether 
the elementary teacher is or is not carrying on his work 
aright ; and it is therefore, in my opinion, a subject which 
should be left out of any scheme of examinations for elemen- 
tary schools. 


(To he continued ,) 


OUR WORK. 


Business letters addressed to the Brincipal re P.N.E. U., Parents' 
Peviezv School, House of Education, and Mothers' Educational Course, 
cannot be answered between August ist and September 15th, during 
which time the House of Education will be closed. 

1 he Office will be closed from August ist to September 115th. Any 
letters requiring an answer may be addressed to Mrs. ‘ Franklin, 
9, Pembridge Gardens, W. 

House of Education .— term begins Saturday, October 1st. Ladies 
wishing to enter in January should apply as soon as possible for form 
of entry. 

“Meditations .” — Will subscribers send ij. to Mr. George Middleton, 
Ambleside, for the next term’s “Meditations,” before October ist. We 
should be grateful if more friends would subscribe. The back numbers 
for two terms may be had for an additional is. ^d. sent to Mr. Middleton. 

Parents' Review Intending Members of the Parents' Review 

School should apply for papers immediately, or on September 15th at the 
latest; but not between August ist and September 13th. The School 
term begins September 15th. 

Parents' Review I'ranslatian .'•ociety . — A few more members are 
needed. Fee 1/6 per annum. For particulars apply to Miss C. A. Rooper, 
Pen Selwood, Gervis Road, Bournemouth. 


THE “P.R.” LETTER BAG. 

\l'he Editor is not respoiisihle for the opinions of Correspondents 

OUK readers will like to see the reply of H. Wilson, Esq., the artist who 
designed the beautiful certificate (Mrs. Dallas Yorkers gift to the House of 
Education), to the numerous students who have asked for an explanation 
of the design : — 

“ I have so often been asked for explanations of the meaning of the 
Certificate for the House of Education, which I had the honour of design- 
ing, that I have attempted briefly to set down what were my intentions in 
making that design. There is, however, a rooted objection in the minds 
of most artists to explaining the meaning of their works, and I think for a 
vory natural reason. The artist is practised in one art and has given 
expression to his ideas in that art. To express those ideas again in 
another art, adequately, demands a labour from which most shrink even 
though they may have the leisure. There is another reason — that the art 
of literature, which is designing in words and sounds, has, in power of 
suggestion, so many advantages over other graphic or glyptic arts, that 
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,H.v feel a na.ural modea.y in availing .ho^selves of i„ oia. 

reason is not far to seek. 

en by those w - . k i u --o.y- 

f • forms expressions, phrases, have, by long use, become so intimate 
certain forms, structure, that in the hurry to get our thoughts 

^ nressed our sentences escape us not only before they are fully forn^ed, 
expressea, o pigments are properly chosen. 

but builders who, eager iojetJ.he bunding up, have little 

its 


We are 


care 


for their material. Yet this unconscious use is not without i., 
Hvanta^es The unskilled speaker or writer often uses precious material 
fn tL construction of his phrases, and, without knowing it. produces a 
better effect than if he had carefully selected his words. This is specially 
true of the poor or the unlearned. The reason is that many words by long 
use by the unconscious associations of heredity, have acquired such 
intimate relations with our thoughts and feelings, are bound up with 
consciousness itself; have sent their roots and fibres, as it were, down 
to the farthest reaches of being, into the tracts leading from every avenue 
of sense, that so language has become a key-board capable of producing 
effects unattainable by any other art. The notes touch chords of pre- 
e.xistent harmonies. They link together in the underworld of thought, 
memories native or acquired, of states of feeling, conditions of soul which 
had otherwise been separate, produce unrehearsed effects of orchestration, 
and place in the hands of every writer opportunities and advantages 
enjoyed by no other artist. 

When, for example, a writer wishes to suggest the riches of a treasure 
house, he has but to string together, almost artlessly, the names of gems, 
in order to produce in the mind an effect of splendour. Through long 
centuries the mind has been secreting round these words all its ideals of 
sheen, glitter, richness, colour, preciousness, desireableness, opulence, 
that each word, once merely the chance name of a stone, has become the 
centre of a world of memories, conscious as well as unconscious, and the 
writer touching it wakes those memories as by a spell. Not he paints the 
picture, but rather the reader it is who conjures up the scene on the walls 
of his own imagery-chamber. 

Take for example these few words from a catalogue — “ A shrine of 
mountain crystal set with gems and bearing a phoenix in enamel.” These 
old words, full of medieval flavour, carry us by often-travelled ways, worn 
smooth by much use, back to early memories, not merely our own personal 
ones, but possibly even to those of the race ; memories rooted in the very 
structure of our organism, in the very foundation of our being. 

The mental images they evoke are yet not clear, they are rather 
mysterious, vague, undefined. Yet we feel within us, as it were, the 
p-em«"tv ° K f '> the deep colour, the included splendour of t e 

its inrrpmT *tiental vision, the mythic history of the phcenix, 

ness with nil tb °*tsm, spring at once to the surface of our conscious 

So m ch R of unrealized beauty. , 

brin^ra in after-sight of the thing described 
descriptions of” '^^PP°'utment. This is a common expeiience m ^ 
escriptions of persons. Not only do words have different values for 
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different minds ; the channels of access, the spheres of influence are 
different also. Words chosen by a speaker to give an exact descriptS 
from one of view, pass, m the mind of the listener, down She" 

channels to other spheres of suggestion, and awaken there quite another 
set of images. This is not without its advantages in many instates 
When a designer for example, is describing to another his own wor^ h^ 
uses the art of literature in which almost everybody is of necessU; ^ 
soine degree proficient, to add completeness to his expression in thl art 
of design. Instead of being judged wholly on its own merits he is Ihll 
by drawing attention to what he regards as the strong parts of his deSn 

to strengthen its effect, and, at the same time, he veils its weaknesses and 
supplies Its deficiences. cbbes ana 

Having Ihus aomewhat deviously returned to the starting.point whioh 
was the desoriptton of the meaning of the design made fo, the Diploma for 
the House of hducat.on at Ambleside, I will attempt to put into worS 
what were my intentions in the drawing. ^ 

The subject is of course that of Education. The stream figures the 
stream of knowledge, the river of mental life flowing from beLath the 
foundations of the temple of the spirit in the middle distance The temnle 
IS circular, symbolizing completeness and enduringness; above its altar is 
a lamp typifying the sun, the source of physical life ; the dome symbolizes 
the heavens, and round the frieze are the signs of the Zodiac. Behind the 
temple rugged mountains thrust their peaks into the sky, the top of the 
tallest passes beyond the picture to suggest that the highest peak is the 
unattainable— the ideal, and moreover that the ends of knowledge are 
hidden— that while we may grasp a few threads, the end of the skein is 
beyond our reach. In the foreground Psyche, clothed with knowledge and 
winged, is seated. She is just embracing one of a group of children, 
to suggest that love is the inspiring and all-important agency in Education', 
only at its touch does the birth of the soul begin. This inspiring' 
inspiriting, inbreathing of the conscious soul, is shadowed forth by the 
butterflies hovering round the children’s heads. 

The figures themselves are seated on a little eminence, beneath it is a 
little beach on w'hich children are playing, some with shells, others with 
insects, with plants and flowers, or with animals, to suggest that in play 
each child follows its own natural bent, and gives not only a clue to its 
character, but valuable indices of the right ways of treating and educing 
the best side of that character. 

The border shows the tree of knowledge with children playing in the 
branches ; above, in the initial letter, is seated the mistress instructing her 
pupils; below are shewn the roots of the tree of knowledge among the 
rocks, with flowers growing everywhere ; on the left are the battlements of 
^he city which endures. 

The chief danger in designing such a certificate is to keep down a 
natural tendency to allegorize to excess, and to make instead as much as 
possible of the opportunity for a piece of pleasant decoration. In the 
contriving of this, the various ideas summarised above arose, and I 
attempted to give them fitting expression. 


H. W. 
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I ,vas much interested in reading Mrs. T 
^®'"^stddIess’on “Music Teaching.” contained in the July nutnbeTS 
^T^Tarents' Revieio. She remarks that often “big school girls” are 
te unable to get up even an old piece alone. Surely there has been 
!thine far wrong in the musical training of such girls. 

'Thave had long experience in teaching music, and find no difficulty in 
JZ voung pupils, between 8 and ii years of age, to read out and 
Sacfife at hom^ unassisted, dementi’s and Kuhlan’s Sonatinas, some of 
Wh are by no means easy as regards time and phrasing. Pupi,3 
re trained gradually in the theory and practice of music from the first 
should be able to read out new pieces alone. I always made ear and time 
exercises part of the lesson. Yours faithfully, 


DEAR Editor.— As our boys grow older, might we not lead 
them on from the Chivalry of ma 7 mers to a broader sense of the 
Chivalry of action ? The following passage is from Sir E. Strachey’s 
admirable introduction in the Globe edition of the Morte d' Arthur. One 
hopes that he has lived to see. in our School and College Missions, and 
Settlements, a promise of rich fulfilment. ^ am, truly yours, H. S. S. 

“And if it should seem as though the chivalry of our own times is reduced tu 
something less noble than that of old, when men risked life, and things dearer than 
life, in defending the weak and attacking the oppressor in his stiongholds — when the 
hardness of the actual fight against evil-doers was not exaggerated in the romances 
which pictured the knights contending with dragons and enchanters and giants — we 
must remember that our nineteenth century world is yet far from cleared of the 
monstrous powers of evil, which still oppress and devour the weak ; and that a battle, 
not really less resolute, nor, if need be, less desperate, than those of old, is still 
carried on by those who, under the modest guise of common life, are fighting in the 
true spirit of chivalry — uniting the most adventurous enthusiasm with the most 
patient endurance, and both with the gentlest service of the poor, the weak, and the 
oppressed ; and, what is most worthy of admiration, the service of the morally pooi, 
and weak, and oppressed, who, but for such deliverers, must remain in a house ol 
bondage darker than can be built or barred by earthly hands.’^ 


UKAR EDITOR, — Your readers may remember an article by Dr. Mahany 
in the Westminster Review^ from which I gave extracts in my letter of 
December last. The answer which I expected, though long in comings 
appears in the August number of the same magazine. The Professor s 
exu gives an opening for very effective rejoinders, which Mr. 

mun ^ 1 son is not slow to take, as when he quotes Dr. Mahaffy s 

1C um, e must not take the opinion of any but experts,’* and ‘‘ I 
speak as a specialist.” ” other words,” retorts his opponent. “ t « 

WiknV" ^ cooked- the cook says so.” But when Mr. 

Wi on seeks to refute the assertion that Latin. Greek and pure mathe- 
matics are the essential foundations for a University education, or that our 
modern system tends to raise the poor out of the sphere in which they are 
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born without fitting them for a higher one, he does not seem to me 

convincing. 

Two articles in this month s Nineteenth Century will be read by everybody, 
that on the Oxford of to-day, by the Hon. George C. Brodrick (Warden 
of Merton College) ; and on teaching of manners, by Mrs. Hugh Bell, 
but as they have already been thoroughly discussed by all the papers, it is 
unnecessary for me to give any extracts to show their drift. 

Ihose mothers who are keeping a systematic record of their child’s 
progress during its earliest years, in the manner recommended by the late 
Dr. Preyer and Professor Sully, will be glad to see a Study of a Child,” 
by Louise E. Hogan, in Harper's for June. The article consists mainly of 
extracts from such a record given substantially in the form in which they 
were written down at the time, and is most interesting to read and a useful 
model to copy. 

In the Spectator of July 9th and i6th, the question is discussed, “Are 
Englishw'omen growing worse ?” the writer in the latter issue considering 
that too much stress is laid upon what women doy and too little on what 
they are ; that “ the formation of character is thought less of than of old, 
while the quality of work has grievously deteriorated — evident and speedy 
(results, telling effects — above all, quantityy being the thing aimed at.” 

The following reminiscences of the late Prince Bismarck, from the Daily 
News of August 2nd, shew the great statesman in a somewhat different 
light from that in which we are accustomed to look at him : — “ Talking on 
•education, he said, ‘ However boasted it is that education is more general. 
It is not so good or so sound as it was in my young days. My sons had 
had more advantages than I, but they came from the Lyceum very ignorant.’ 
'Greek he had forgotten, Latin he keeps up, especially Horace, of w^hom he 
is most fond. He spoke most feelingly of the necessity for gentle kindness 
in dealing with children. He said, * I am hot-tempered and ever have to 
watch against letting it come out at home. The family life is the country. 
Children are our best judges.’ His manner to his wife is charming, and 
hers to him.” 

I cannot close without reference to the death of Mr. Walter Wien. The 
TimeSy August 8th, in its obituary notice says ” His career was a con- 
spicuous and almost unequalled instance of triumph over physical difficulties. 

• • . . He had special qualifications for a teacher. He excelled in discern- 
ing a boy’s capacity, in forcing him to concentrate on the particular subject 
for which he was fitted, and in making him master thoroughly whatever he 
proposed to learn. Superficiality and pretension were Mr. Wren’s special 
aversion. The minimum of subjects and an absolute knowledge of them 
were the principles w'hich he instilled into his pupils. Thus he was the 
oxact opposite of what is commonly called a ‘ crammer. It was 11s we 
founded boast that w'hatever a pupil of his professed to know he knew^ 

• • • . Far beyond the circle of friendship his career will be remem ere 
as a standing proof that no amount of infirmity and disease can prevent 
a clear intelligence and a strong will from making life honourably prosperous 
and useful in the world.” Sir Walter Besant completes the picture ot lus 
•old friend in his letter to the Times of the following day. 

August J898. 
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